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Issued  January  19,  1907. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

FOREST  SERVICE— Circular  63. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Forester. 


FOREST  PLANTING  LEAFLET. 


BASSWOOD  (Tilia  americana). 

FORM    AND    SIZE. 

The  basswood  is  a  forest  tree  which  often  attains  a  height  of  70  to 
80  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  may 
be  considerably  larger.  When  grown  free  the  tree  bears  a  large,  com- 
pact crown,  which  makes  a  dense  shade ;  in  the  forest  it  has  a  straight 
stem  with  but  few  branches,  which  are  closely  clustered  at  the  top. 
The  inner  bark  (bast),  from  which  the  tree  gets  its  name,  is  fibrous 
and  tough. 

RANGE. 

The  natural  range  of  the  basswood  is  from  New  Brunswick  south 
along  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  Alabama,  and  westward  to  eastern 
Texas,  Nebraska,  and  southern  Minnesota.  The  tree  is  commonest 
about  the  Great  Lakes  but  attains  its  best  development  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  associated  with  white  oak,  cotton- 
wood,  white  ash,  black  walnut,  and  hickories.  It  may  be  planted  on 
good  soils  almost  anywhere  within  its  natural  range;  though  the 
most  favorable  region  for  economic  planting  is  within  the  North- 
eastern States  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

SILVICAL    QUALITIES. 

The  basswood  is  best  suited  to  deep,  rich,  river  bottom  soils,  and  to 
cool  situations.  While  it  will  maintain  itself  on  poorer  uplands,  it  is 
recommended  for  planting  only  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  well 
drained  and  where  droughts  are  infrequent.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
hardy  tree.  It  is  moderately  tolerant  of  shade,  and  the  seedlings  re- 
quire some  protection  from  the  hot  sun.  In  dry  situations  it  is  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  the  sun's  heat. 

The  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  rapid  during  early  age,  being  about  the 
same  as  that  of  red  oak  and  Norway  maple.  After  attaining  ma- 
turity the  trunk  frequently  becomes  hollow. 

The  basswood  is  sometimes  attacked  by  insects,  which  denude  it  of 
leaves  or  bore  into  the  bark,  but  serious  damage  is  not  frequent.  The 
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European  species  are  much  more  liable  to  insect  injury  than  the  na- 
tive basswood,  and  are  much  less  desirable  trees  generally. 

ECONOMIC    USES. 

The  light  brown  wood  is  soft,  straight-grained,  and  easily  worked, 
but  not  durable.  It  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  whitewood.  and 
is  largely  used  for  house  lumber,  woodenware.  carriage  bodies,  panel 
works,  trunks,  and  paper  pulp. 

Its  large  crown  and  dense  foliage  render  it  desirable  for  plantino 
along  roadsides  and  about  the  home,  and  also  for  low  shelterbeltj 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  range.  Its  flowers,  which  yield 
great  quantities  of  fine  honey,  lend  it  great  value  for  bee  keepers. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  basswood  reproduces  freely  both  by  seed  and  by  sprout.  The 
seed  ripen  in  September  or  early  October,  and  may  easily  be  collectec 
while  attached  to  their  large  wings  or  bracts.  They  should  be  sepa 
rated  from  the  wings  and  planted  at  once  in  nursery  beds,  as  alternat 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter  rots  and  loosens  the  seed  coa 
and  causes  early  germination.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  plant  in  th 
fall,  they  may  be  kept  over  winter  in  a  cool,  dry  place  between  layer 
of  sand. 

The  basswood  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  our  native  trees  i: 
sprouts  from  the  stumps,  and  hence  this  method  of  renewing  an  ol< 
stand  is  recommended.  To  secure  vigorous  sprouts  the  trees  shouL 
be  felled  between  November  and  March  and  the  stumps  cut  Iot^ 
Sprouts  then  start  close  to  the  ground,  where  they  can  soon  develop 
root  system  of  their  own  and^  become  self-supporting.  All  but  two  o 
three  of  the  sprouts  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  seasor 
Under  favorable  conditions  a  sprout  grows  only  about  a  foot  the  fin 
year. 

The  basswood  seedling  develops  a  single  stout  root,  but  this  is  soo 
replaced  by  a  number  of  lateral  roots  which  give  the  tree  a  stron 
liold  upon  the  ground. 

PLANTING. 

In  planting  the  basswood  it  is  best  to  use  one-year-old  seedling 
which  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  an 
before  the  leaves  unfold.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  space  the  tree 
about  5  feet  apart  each  way. 

Basswood  does  well  when  planted  in  pure  stands,  but  it  is  also  ( 
value  in  mixture  with  white  or  red  pine  (on  good  soil),  or  with  whi 
elm,  white  oak,  red  oak,  maple,  or  hickories. 
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CARE    AFTER    PLANTING. 


In  most  situations  to  AA^hich  bassAvood  is  adapted,  little  cultivation  is 
leeded,  since  the  heavy  croAvns  and  rapid  groAvth  of  the  young  trees 
vill  soon  form  dense  cover,  Avhich  Avill  exclude  grass  and  Aveeds  and 
iirnish  the  proper  soil  conditions.  Where  the  undergroAvth  is  very 
•ank,  hoAvcA^er,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  out  the  Aveeds  in  order  to  give 
he  trees  groAving  space. 

Cattle  have  an  especial  fondness  for  bassAvood  boughs  and  foliage, 
;o  that  the  young  trees  must  be  carefully  protected  from  them. 

The  plantation  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  fire,  and  should 
1)6  alloAved  to  assume  the  character  of  a  forest  as  soon  as  it  can. 

Approved. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^4, 1906, 
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